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Archbishop was called upon to perform the
onerous duties of a Lord Chancellor's life.

It would have been unthinkable for Wolsey
to decrease his revenues to help the country,
because in his mind wealth was synonymous
with dignity. In his last days he admitted to a
nobleman that in losing his position he lost his
honour, and the man of old blood was naturally
astonished at a relationship between the two
which had never occurred to him before; but,
as we have already seen, that attitude explains,
while it cannot justify, some of the Cardinal's
worst actions. His wealth was as vital to him as
his body, and without it he would have regarded
himself as a strange man, a lost man. In pre-
senting the palace at Hampton Court to the
King he did not feel that he had parted with any
of his glory, but that he had added to it in being
able to bestow a gift upon his sovereign. For
he frequently inhabited it after he had nominally
parted with it, and Henry did not take up resid-
ence there until about 1525.

Wolsey's household was undoubtedly the most
enormous in the England of his day, and perhaps
of any day. At the Field of the Cloth of Gold he
boasted three hundred servants, while Warham
and the two dukes present had but seventy each ;
and at a meeting with Charles V he had fifty on
horses and fifty on foot, while no other statesman
present boasted more than twenty of each. The
servants of his household, in the assessment of